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quently they set out for Pamunkey, destroyed both the houses and 
crops of the Indians, took Opechankenough prisoner and shot 
him on the very place where his house stood before it was burned 
down. On this spot the English then built a new town.* By 
these means the Indians became very much subdued and lived 
in constant dread of the English. 

The English in the meantime became thereafter more prudent 
in their dealings with the Indians. Moreover, the King of Eng- 
land sent from his arsenals all sort of weapons and ammunition 
and ordered his subjects to more and more cultivate the land and 
bring the Indians into submission. 



BRUNSWICK COUNTY AND PORT CHRISTIANA. 

Alexander Spotswood arrived governor of Virginia in the year 
1710. He was a man of very enterprising disposition and of 
great ability. Among the first objects that enlisted his attention 
was to devise means to counteract the designs of the French and 
the Indian enemy, who wished to prevent the English from 
spreading westward. To protect the frontiers from their en- 
croachments he advised the General Assembly in 1713 to estab- 
lish a settlement of Germans on the Rapidan River, near the head 
of the Rappahannock River, and a fort called Port Christiana, 
on the Meherrin River, about fifteen miles beyond the most 

* Opechancanough's town, Pamunkey, was situated at the junction 
of the Pamunkey and the Mattaponi. In June, 1623, Capt. William 
Tucker, with twelve, others, were sent in a shallop under pretense of 
making peace with Opechancanough. The whites treacherously shot 
forty Indians, including three of the chiefs, and they nattered themselves 
that Opechancanough was one of them. But they were in error, for the 
chief survived for many years, and lived to inflict another massacre in 
1644. In 1646, he was captured by Sir William Berkeley at the head 
of a party of horse, and was taken to Jamestown. Here he was shot by 
a soldier through the back. In 1629, Col. William Claiborne landed a 
detachment near the site of the Pamunkey town, and defeated the In- 
dians at Candayack, which he afterwards patented. In 1661 he removed 
to the vicinity, and lived at Romancoke. But previous to this Capt. John 
West had removed to the vicinity, and on Herman's map of Virginia the 
settlement at the site of the old Pamunkey town is called Delaware. It 
was afterwards named West Point. Up the Pamunkey river, some miles 
above West Point, a fragment of the old Pamunkey tribe is still resident. 
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westerly habitations, to guard the south pass of the Blue Eidge. 
In 1716, he led an expedition across the Blue Eidge Mountains 
and claimed the Valley of Virginia in the name of King George. 
In 1720, in accordance with his recommendations, the General 
Assembly formed the frontiers into two new counties — one called 
Spotsylvania, extending northwesterly, so as to include "the 
northern passage through the high mountains," and the other 
called Brunswick county, extending southwesterly, so as to in- 
clude the south pass — which said counties were to be bounded by 
the direction of the Governor and Council. Five hundred pounds 
were to be expended in each county for a church, pillory and 
stocks. One thousand pounds were to be distributed by the Gov- 
ernor in arms and ammunition among such persons as should 
go to seat the said counties. The arms were to be stamped with 
the name of the county. The whole county of Spotsylvania was 
made into one parish by the name of St. George, and the county 
of Brunswick into another by the name of St. Andrew. Until 
the Governor should settle a court in the counties thus formed, 
the justices of the several counties of Essex, King and Queen, 
and King William, were to have authority over Spotsylvania, 
and the justices of Prince George over Brunswick. For ten years 
the inhabitants of both of the new counties, from the first day of 
May, 1721, were to be free of taxes. 

The commission of the peace for the county of Spotsylvania 
was issued by the Governor the 24th of July, 1722, but the court 
of Brunswick was not constituted till more than eleven years 
later. 

On May 5, 1732, the first court met, and the following persons 
qualified as justices : Henry Fox, Henry Embry, John Wall, John 
Irby, George Walton, Eichard Burch, Nathaniel Edwards, Wil- 
liam Wynn, Charles King and William Maclin. 

Drury Stith produced his commission and qualified as clerk of 
the court. 

Eichard Burch qualified as sheriff on March 1, 1732-'3. Clem- 
ent Eead and James Power produced licenses as attorneys, and 
took the oaths appointed by law. 

On June 3, 1736, John Scott qualified as attorney and on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1738-'9, John Chapman qualified as such. 

At a court held the third day of May, 1739, John Scott, gentle- 
man, claimed the benefit of the act of Assembly which allowed 
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fifty acres of land for every person imported from Great Britain, 
stating that it was "three years since his importation from Great 
Britain, and that he never before now had received" his right. 
Also Marmaduke Johnson, "from Ireland about twenty years 
ago," claimed his importation right. 

In May, 1732, about the time of the organization of the court, 
parts of Surry and Isle of Wight were added to Brunswick on 
account of the small number of tithables in the same which made 
the poll tax "burthensome." This addition was bounded by a 
straight line to be run from the branch of Nottoway Eiver called 
Chetacril, between Col. Harrison's Quarter and Matthew Par- 
ham's, in the county of Surry, to Meherrin Kiver to the line 
dividing Surry and Isle of Wight, and from thence down that 
river to the line dividing that county from North Carolina. 

Brunswick embraced the site of old Port Christiana. Spots- 
wood commenced to build this fort in August, 1714. He took 
great interest in it, and frequently visited it. The fort was built 
upon a rising ground, and was a five-sided pallisaded inclosure, 
and had, in place of bastions, five houses which protected one an- 
other. Each side of the fort was about one hundred yards long. 
It was mounted by five cannon, and twelve men constituted the 
guard. 

To this place the General Assembly, on the advice of the Gov- 
ernor, confined the trade with all the Indians south of the James, 
and gave a monopoly of the same, to a company on the condition 
of their building a school-house and bearing the charges of the 
fort after two years. As a means of mutual protection the Sa- 
ponies were induced to settle in a town near the fort; and in 
charge of the school erected by the Indian Company Spotswood 
placed Rev. Charles Griffin, to whom he paid fifty pounds 
annually out of his own pocket. In a very short time Mr. Grif- 
fin had over seventy Indian children under his tuition, and the 
Indians came to have such a warm affection for him that if he 
had let them do so they would have made him chief of the nation. 
Spotswood claims that by this happy contrivance of the fort the 
southern Indians were kept from disturbing the southern fron- 
tier, just as the settlement at Germanna kept the northern In- 
dians in salutary fear. 

In a few years, however, the fort at Christiana was discon- 
tinued. Spotswood became involved in factional contests with 
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the House of Burgesses and the Council about his prerogatives. 
His Indian Company became immensely unpopular because of its 
monopolistic character, and in 1718 an act was passed repealing 
their charter. The General Assembly withdrew its support from 
the fort, and Mr. Griffin was retired to the care of the Indian 
school at William and Mary College. 

Some reminders of the old fort have remained till the present 
day. I am told that some of the descendants of Mr. Griffin still 
reside in Brunswick. The field on the Meherrin in which the 
fort stood is still known as the "Fort Field." In the neighbor- 
hood runs a road called to this day the "Fort Eoad," and which 
is mentioned in the county records as early as 1748. Peter Fon- 
taine, Jr., who resided in Lunenburg county, and was surveyor 
of Halifax, marks the deserted fort in 1752, on a chart at the 
head of a letter. Tradition says several of the cannon were 
thrown into an old well. Howe, in his Historical Collections of 
Virginia, states that one of the cannon lay, in 1847, on a hill near 
Pennington's Bridge, on the Meherrin. There were two remain- 
ing after the war 1861-'65. N. S. Turnbull, judge of Brunswick 
county, in a recent letter, writes of these: 

"One lay for many years in the public road at Col. J. E. Britt's, 
about two miles west of Lawrenceville. The young Democracy 
of the county brought it over to Lawrenceville, and it exploded 
in the celebration they had on the county's going Democratic in 
the spring election of 1887. 

The other was kept at the home of Mr. Jack Barner, in Meher- 
rin Parish, where it was fired, as I have been told, for many years 
over his grave on the Fourth of July." 

When the editor was in Lawrenceville last summer (1900) he 
heard of this last remaining cannon, and determined to have it 
brought to a place of greater safety. Aided by others, he con- 
trived, through the generosity of Judge E". S. Turnbull, to have 
the cannon shipped from Brodnax's Depot to Williamsburg, 
where it arrived on the first day of the twentieth century. 

Spotswood was the patron of both the College and the city. 
Under his observant eye all the edifices of any importance in 
Williamsburg, except the Capitol, were constructed: the Palace, 
the Church, the Octagon Magazine, the James City County 
Court-house, etc. He supervised the rebuilding of the main 
College Building after the fire of 1705. He made his will in the 
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Brafferton Building at the time he set out in 1740 for Annapolis 
to take charge of the expedition against Carthagena. He died 
after reaching Annapolis June 7, 1740. He left all his library, 
maps, and mathematical instruments to the College, of which 
he had been rector and a member of the Board of Visitors and 
Governors. 

Authorities: Campbell's History of Virginia, Rev. Hugh Jones' 
Present State of Virginia, Spotswood's Letters, Rev. Charles Griffin's 
Letter in Perry's Historical Collections of Virginia, Diary of Lieut. 
John Fontaine in 1716, relating a trip of Spotswood and himself to Fort 
Christiana; Howe's Historical Collections of Virginia, William Byrd's 
History of the Dividing Line, Brunswick County Records, MSS., Judge 
N. S. Turnbull; Spotswood's will on record in Orange County Court. 



UNPUBLISHED LETTERS AT FULLHAM, 
In the Library oe the Bishop oe London. 

These letters were copied and the copies communicated to the editor 
by Dr. Joseph Leidy, of Philadelphia. They give some interesting in- 
formation about the College, and especially about Dr. William Dawson 
and his brother, Rev. Thomas Dawson, both of whom served as President. 
Dr. James Blair was President from 1693 to 1743, Dr. William Dawson 
from 1743 to 1752, Rev. William Stith from 1752 to 1755, Rev. Thomas 
Dawson from 1755 to 1761, Rev. William Yates from 1761 to 1764, Rev. 
James Horrocks from 1764 to 1771, and Rev. John Camm from 1771 to 
1777. Dr. Blair, the two Dawsons and Rev. James Horrocks served also 
as commissaries to the Bishop of London. 

Philip Ludwell to the Bishop of London. 

Virginia, July the 10th, 1716. 
My Lord: — 

The Visitors and Governors of the College of William and 
Mary being desirous on all occasions to testify the regard they 
have to Your Lord sh Judgement and more especially in the choice 
of fitt persons to supply the place of Masters have directed me in 
their name to request the favour of Yo r . Lord 8 , to take the trouble 
of providing a fitt person to be our Professor of Philosophy and 
Mathematics here, a Place which the great Expense of the 
Building has not till now afforded the means to establish. The 
Salary is £80 per annum and . . . from each student, so it is 



